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THE EXCAVATIONS AT ELEUSIS 


By K. KOUROUNIOTES 


LEUSIS was one of the most fa- 

mous sacred sanctuaries of Greece. 

Thousands of pious worshippers 
flocked to it from all parts of Hellas and 
later from all corners of the Roman 
world. Splendid buildings were erected 
and rich offerings were dedicated to the 
goddess whose mysteries secured joy 
in this world and eternal happiness in 
the next for those who were initiated. 
When the Christian God supplanted 
Zeus from Olympus, Eleusis also fell 
to the dark and was forgotten for a long 
time. Its ruined and mutilated build- 
ings were left to decay, and as the years 
rolled by they were slowly covered by 
earth till a real mound accumulated 
over them. In the nineteenth century 
a village sprang up on the mound. 
Under the earth and the modern little 
houses the ancient buildings remained 
deeply buried for centuries, until the 
archaeological spade began its work 
and brought back to light and life 
again the great sanctuary of the goddess 
who taught us how to raise cereals. 





The history of the excavations at 
Eleusis is quite long. During the 
Turkish occupation of Greece and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a small excavation was undertaken 
around the greater Propylaea at Eleusis 
by members of the famous society of 
the Dilettenti, who came to Greece to 
study the ancient remains but at the 
same time occupied themselves with 
the sale of antiquities. The world then 
learned that important relics of the 
famous Eleusinian sanctuary still ex- 
isted, and science gained the plans of 
the greater Propylaea and the build- 
ings around them through the splendid 
publication of James Stuart and Nicolas 
Revett, The Antiquities of Athens. Eng- 
land then acquired one of the famous 
cistophorot, one of the two colossal 
female statues which supported the 
epistyle of the lesser Propylaea, like the 
Karyatides of the Erechtheum. In 1860 
the French Archaeologist Lenormant 
resumed the excavations for a short 
time and with very unimportant results. 


[3] 





The last period of the excavations 
dates from 1880, when the Greek 
Archaeological Society of Athens be- 
gan a large campaign the chief aim of 
which was the complete uncovering 
of the sanctuary. The work was di- 
rected by Dr. Demetrios Philios. After 
his death the researches were carried 
on by the late Professor Skias and are 
now continued by the Greek Govern- 
ment under the direction of the writer. 
A description of the finds is being pub- 
lished in the official Greek publications 
(the Archaeologike LEphemeris, the 
Praktika and the Deltion.) A concise 
study of the architectural remains by 
Professor Ferd. Noack of Berlin ap- 
peared three years ago. (Eleusis, die 
baugeschichtliche Entwickelung des Hei- 
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THE TELESTERION OF ELEUSIS. 





ligtums). Following is a short de- 
scription of the most principal buildings: 

The Telesterion, the sanctuary of 
Demeter and Persephone in which 
the mysteries were enacted, began its 
life as a small temple about 1000 B.C. 
It was enlarged by Peisistratus and 
probably received its later form and 
was beautified by Ictinos, the famous 
architect of the Parthenon. It saw 
days of splendor and glory under the 
Romans. It now lies a mutilated, gi- 
gantic Sphinx baffling the archaeol- 
ogists and inspiring awe and wonder to 
the visitors. How often the people 
who work at Eleusis sit on the steps 
where the initiated used to sit and 
wonder what happened in this vast 
hall the ceiling of which was supported 

















; 














by forty-two columns! The secret 
was nearly told to us by the an- 
cient writer-tourist Pausanias, but he 
stopped short in his account because 
the goddess herself appeared in his 
dream and forbade him to speak. 
Nothing survived of the ritual of the 
mysteries ; the foundations of the walls, 
the bases of the immense columns, the 
seats on which sat those to be initiated 
and a few members of the marble super- 
structure are all that is left of the 
building. Fortunately we possess the 
greater part of the wonderful marble 
portico, built in front of the Telesterion 
by Philo, the famous architect of the 
fourth century, at the behest of the 
Athenians. 
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PERICLES WALL AND ROUND TOWER OF ELEUSIS. 


The next sacred spot of Eleusis”was 
the cave through which the god of 
Hades, the nether world, Pluto, carried 
to his dark kingdom Persephone the 
daughter of the goddess of flowers and 
plants. The sanctuary of Pluto lies 
only a few meters to the north of the 
Telesterion under a picturesque rock 
formation which once upon a time must 
have formed a dark cavern. There 
the ancient Eleusinians and with them 
the whole Greek and Roman world, 
could see the very gate to Hades, the 
hole through which vanished Pluto 
and his bride Persephone. Above the 
cave they could see the stones on which 
the desperate mother Demeter sat to 
rest from her wandering over the world 
in a vain search for her lost daughter. 
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Eleusis was the center of a worship 
which was not public but reserved to 
the happy initiates. It alo was a great 
treasury to which gifts from all over 
Greece were sent. To keep out un- 
desired spectators and to protect the 
treasures of the sanctuary a high wall 


classical times the main entrance to the 
sanctuary was adorned with a monu- 
mental gate, i.e., with a Propylum. 
But at the close of the first century 
B.C. the Roman Consul Appius Clau- 
dius Pulcher, a friend of the great 
Cicero, built a beautiful Propylum at 


THE COURT BEFORE THE GREATER PROPYLAEA. 


was built all around the precinct. It 
was made strong and thick with tow- 
ers and battlements as a real fortress. 
Its square and round towers—especial- 
ly those built by Pericles, and those 
of the fourth century with their ad- 
joining walls—are undoubtedly the best 
examples of the various styles of Greek 
architecture. 

It is not as yet known whether in 
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the northern side of the sanctuary 
known as the lesser Propylaea. The 
inner portico of these Propylaea was 
adorned by the two cistophoroi, one 
of which is now in England. Two 
hundred years later the Emperor An- 
toninus Pius, grateful for his initiation 
into the mysteries, built the greater 
Propylaea, copying exactly in measure- 
ments and plan the Propylaea of the 
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Acropolis of Athens. Many remains 
were found belonging to these Propy- 
laea as well as to the buildings of the 
beautiful northern court, planned and 
adorned mostly by Roman Emperors. 
On the floor of the court are now lying 
so many pieces belonging to the two 
triumphant sidepylons, that an almost 
complete restoration is possible and 
would be easy if funds could be pro- 
vided for that work. 

I have named the principal monu- 
ments which were brought to light by 
the older excavations. They are the 
most important. Some of the char- 
acteristic smaller finds from these and 
the later excavations are here illus- 
trated. A complete picture of the 
sanctuary with its most important 
buildings was made possible by the 


CORNER OF A CAPITAL FROM THE LESSER PRopy- 
LAEA, 
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DECREE-STELE AT ELEUSIS. 


work of the early Greek excavators. 
The excavation of a sacred site, 
however, cannot be considered as com- 
pleted after its most important build- 
ings are discovered and its general as- 
pect is determined. It is necessary for 
the sake of science to trace the history 
of the beginning, of the acme and of 
the decadence of the sanctuary. We 
cannot say that we have done this until 
we have carried away the accumula- 
tions from the whole space the sanctu- 
ary occupied. The clearing of the 
important as well as of the seemingly 
unimportant parts of a site such as 
Eleusis is imperative before we can 
hope to establish its history and life. 
This last work was the main p 
of the excavations conducted at Eleusis 
during the last ten years. A part of 
the precinct to the east and north of 
the Telesterion was left altogether un- 
excavated or was but partly investi- 
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gated. Careful digging revealed the 
fact that buildings were there, some 
very old, others more recent, which 
shed light on the older and later his- 
tory of the Eleusinian sanctuary. 

To show the precinct better it was 
necessary to excavate that part of the 
site which lies outside but near the 
peribolos walls and to take away from 
many points colossal heaps of earth 
which hid the beautiful face of the 
walls. In doing this we at the same 


time became acquainted with that 





MARBLE STATUETTE OF POSEIDON. 


part of the city which adjoined the 
precinct and thus secured a better and 
more complete picture of the sur- 
roundings of the sanctuary. The com- 
plete excavation of the hill of the 
Acropolis of Eleusis is necessary, be- 
cause somewhere along the slopes of 
this hill, as we learn from inscriptions, 
must lie the ancient theatre and other 
important buildings. This investiga- 
tion will lead to the systematic un- 
covering of the oldest prehistoric settle- 
ments which spread over the slopes of 
the hill. Scanty remains of houses 
and of graves have been discovered 
here and there on its southern slopes 
in recent years, proving that a com- 
monwealth flourished there hundreds 
and probably thousands of years before 
the first hall of the mysteries was 
erected at the same place. 

A liberal gift from an American 
donor to the present director of the 
excavations through the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens 
has contributed greatly to the rapid 
completion of this work as outlined 
above. To him as well as to the School 
I take this chance to express my hearty 
thanks and gratitude. Last year’s 
campaign was completely financed by 
this gift. Thus provided with funds, 
and helped by a competent group of 
assistants directed by Doctor George 
FE. Mylonas, I was able to dig at differ- 
ent parts of the site with the following 
important results: 

In the sanctuary itself, in front of 
the stoa of Philo, which forms the 
facade of the Telesterion, immense 
heaps of earth were collected when 
Pericles decided to renovate that build- 
ing and to enlarge the terrace which 
extended in front of it. The Telesterion 
was built high up on a precipitous edge 
of the hill and to form the terrace in 
front of it, it was necessary to fill the 
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IN FRONT OF THE STOA OF PHILO. 


ravine with earth as far as the peribolos 
walls, which served at the same time 
as retaining walls of the artificial ter- 
race. The earth piled in front of the 
Telesterion of course covered whatever 
existed in that place before the artificial 
terrace was built and it was very 
interesting and important for the his- 
tory of the temple to find out what 
existed under this Periclean fill. With 
this purpose in mind we excavated a 
large portion of the fill, which at 
places had a depth of ten meters. 
Down in the depths of this immense 
pit we found graves belonging to the 
second millenium B.C. They were 
built on the rock and seem to be very 
important because of their shape and of 
the way the bodies were laid out in 
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them. At the same time house-walls 
were found near by and on top of the 
graves, proving that the place was 
sometime in the prehistoric age used 
by the living also. The artificial fill 
had also covered a part of the peribolos 
wall which was built by Peisistratos 
for the protection of the sanctuary. 
It is composed of two parts: a strong 
base, built of black Eleusinian stone 
in a perfect polygonal style, and a 
thick construction of unbaked brick 
erected upon it. 

The work outside of the sanctuary 
was concentrated along the ancient 
road which started from the greater 
Propylaea, skirted the peribolos wall 
and towers and leads to the south 
towards the sea. Its existence and 
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direction were determined chiefly by 
a great and perfectly made sewer— 
cloaca—which carried to the sea all 
the dirty waters of the town. ‘The 
cloaca is so big and so high that one 
can walk through it easily with slightly 
bent body. In its sides end the clay 
canals which carried the refuse from 
nearby houses, shops and by-streets. 
The discovery of this cloaca proves 
that the Greeks had a perfect knowl- 
edge of the system known today as 
“tout d Végout’” and applied it with 
great skill and success. Manholes at 
short distances provided for the oc- 
casional cleaning of the cloaca. Water- 
pipes made of clay and of lead were 
also found in great lengths along the 
roadway. 

The wall of the peribolos flanks the 


. nd 
ee 


road on one side. On the other side 
there existed a series of shops used for 
rest and for amusement and at the 
same time for the commercial needs 
of the visitors who crowded the Eleu- 
sinian sanctuary. Two big groups of 
shops have been excavated during this 
year’s campaign. One stands at the 
northern end of the road by the greater 
Propylaea, the other across the center 
of the eastern side of the peribolos walls. 
A little beyond the second group of 
shops and against the wall were built 
during the reign of the first Roman 
Emperors a series of adjoining great 
water-cisterns with beautiful marble 
fountains. 

It is natural that we do not expect 
to know all the details of the arrange- 
ment of the shops in the condition in 





THE PEDIMENT OF THE WEST TRIUMPHANT ARCH. 





THE CLOACA OR SEWER THAT CARRIED WATER TO MINIATURE AMPHORA. 
THE SEA. NOTE MANHOLE ABOVE. 


which they have been preserved for behind the other. Both were care- 
us. But it seems that each shop was fully paved and decorated with wall- 
composed of two adjoining rooms, one paintings, of which only small parts 


ELEUSINIAN GOBLETS. 
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have survived. They also had wells 
of clean water constructed with special 
care, In some shops we discovered the 
small rooms which served as water- 
closets and it is quite interesting and 
instructive to notice the way the sew- 
age was carried away by clay pipes to 
the central cloaca. The shops—at 
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mains a polygonal wall preserved to 
a small height but to great length 
opposite the cisterns of the southern 
section of the peribolos. ‘This unex- 
pected discovery of the wall proves 
that we are yet very far from shedding 
complete light on the history of the 
Eleusinian sanctuary. 





A WELL IN ONE OF THE SHOPS AT ELEUSIS, SHOWING THE CARE WITH WHICH THEY WERE CONSTRUCTED. 


least some of them—had a second 
floor, as can be proved by perpendicular 
pipes discovered on the faces of the 
existing walls. The shops lying in the 
midst of the eastern side of the peribolos 
seem to have been built on a more 
ancient bath-house. Of this we have 
around room with small basins placed 
in a circle and in front of a low wall 
on which those who bathed could sit. 
Unexplained and enigmatic still re- 


The excavation for the discovery 
of the most ancient yet known village 
of Eleusis on the southern slopes of 
the hill of the Acropolis was conducted 
by Dr. Mylonas. It seems that the 
earliest settlement, going back to 2000 
B.C., was destroyed by fire. A layer 
of ashes covers practically the com- 
plete length of the rock which once 
formed the surface of the hill. Among 
the ashes were found the earthen-ware 
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Sea 


BATHING House. East SIDE OF THE PERIBOLOS. 


of its inhabitants and the foundations 
of their small huts. Burned bones and 
bones powdered by fire were also found 
at many points in the ashes. This led 
the late Professor Andreas Skias, who 
dug at this place in 1895 and 1902, 
and who uncovered part of the ancient 
city, to believe that the ashes were 
caused by a great fire used for the 
cremation of the dead and that the 
site was not an abode of the living but 
a mortuary city. This theory of the 
great scholar was accepted by many 
but was attacked by some. The ex- 
cavations of Dr. Mylonas have proved 
definitely that an extensive settlement 
flourished on this part of the hill two 
thousand years before Christ. The 
ashes were certainly caused by the 
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burning of its houses. The shapes of 
many apsidal houses can be made out 
belonging to the earliest settlement. 
The remains of later houses belonging 
to Mycenaean times, built on the 
leveled ruins and ashes, were also 
found. After the Mycenaean age the 
slope was inhabited during the Geo- 
metric period and in Roman times. 
So we now know that this slope was 
inhabited continuously from the second 
millenium B.C. down to the historic 
period when Eleusis reached the maxi- 
mum of its fame. 

Among the walls of the earliest 
village and under the floors of its 
houses were found skeletons of little 
children buried there as was the custom 
in eastern continental Greece at the 
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A MippLe HELLapic GRAVE. 


beginning of the second millenium B.C. 
A grave, probably belonging to a boy 
of 15, was also discovered among the 
walls of the earliest village. The skele- 


ton was well preserved with the ex- 
ception of the skull, which was found 
broken, but with all the pieces lying 
around. With great pains and wonder- 
ful patience Dr. Mylonas and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Bakalakis, managed to 
undercut the grave and sever it from 
the rock on which it was lying. The 
work was more difficult because there 
was only o.20m. of earth between the 
floor of the grave and the surface of 
the rock, which at that point was very 
uneven. Yet the attempt was success- 
ful and now the complete skeleton in 
its grave is lying in the little museum 
of Eleusis, a great trophy of the cam- 
paign. and we believe a great gain to 
science. 

The excavations will be continued 
in the Spring of 1931. During the 
coming campaign we hope to continue 
our investigations along the eastern 
section of the peribolos wall, where the 
cloaca and the shops were found this 
year, and we shall begin the excava- 
tion of the northern slope of the hill 
of Eleusis. We shall also try to find 
and excavate the cemetery of the clas- 
sical period, where most probably we 
shall find many beautiful Attic vases. 
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They are like children, playing 
With" shovel and with spade, 

Indifferent to theories 
By saint or skeptic made, 

And with a child’s relentlessness 
And from deceit aloof, 

Hold up for observation 
Unquestionable proof. 

—LovuIsE WEBSTER. 
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NEWPORT. 


THE ART OF CATHERINE MORRIS WRIGHT 


By Harvey M. Watts 


T WAS Einstein who, after being 

rushed across the continent to sit 

at the feet of the most distinguished 
astronomers and astro-physicists in the 
world—the staff at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory—and seeing nothing of 
the intimate life of America in any 
cultural sense, made his farewell by 
opining that while we knew something 
of science he thought we weren’t in- 
terested in music or the fine arts. 
This somewhat disproportionate and 
altogether ludicrous statement is what 
America usually gets from visiting 
celebrities, who, either suffering from 
their inability to speak English or 
because of their own narrowness of 
interest, rarely penetrate beneath the 
surface of the American scene and are 
unable to get at the determining Amer- 
ican facts even when they hit them in 
the face. That a country which has 


gone orchestra-mad, with no high school 
too insignificant to support an orchestra 
and singing organizations capable of 
giving cantatas and even operettas, 
and with the youngsters also painting 
the scenery and organizing the stage- 
craft, even studying out light effects 
and setting them up, is not interested 
in music is an absurdity. Or to say 
that with more concerts given in New 
York alone, covering a wider range of 
music than any other centre in the 
western world, the country is not 
musical, seems to be a suggestion for 
the comic column or paradoxes in 
reverse. That a country which in all 
its great centres has art schools of 
distinction, to say nothing of the at- 
tention paid to art in the public school 
system from the lower grades up; and 
also, to say nothing of the superb 
museums with which the western cities 
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are not only challenging the East but 
Europe, is ‘‘not interested in the arts,”’ 
is also something that one can be 
amused at. Particularly one can 
be amused at it when one notes the 
enthusiasm that marks the talent of 
the younger groups of the, country 
in the matter of their individual inter- 
pretation. This is one of the great 
things of the moment in American life. 
But it is American life which most 
visitors do not see, or, seeing, are 
reluctant to admit what is significant. 

It is as a representative of this 
talented and versatile group that one 


comes across Catherine Morris Wright 
(Mrs. Sydney L. Wright, Jr.), who 
has had exhibitions in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Provi- 
dence and Newport. Through her 
one may study the socio-cultural as 
well as the creative impulses that are 
characteristic of the young American 
of today. Mrs. Wright would be the 
first to admit that she is but one among 
many young men and young women 
who seem given over to a many-sided 
ability to do almost anything they 
want to as light-heartedly and as 
effectively as we suppose our Latin 
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friends do. Of course there are differ- 
ences in the output of all these young 
enthusiasts so conspicuous at all the 
great exhibitions in the country; differ- 
ences as to points of view and as to 
backgrounds. 

Perhaps Philadelphia may think too 
much of background. Perhaps the 
Cimarron people think too little of 
it except as a matter of a decade or so. 
However, the fact is that this delightful 
young artist, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club, the Balti- 
more Water Color Club, New York 
Water Color Club, American Water 
Color Society, Newport Art Associa- 
tion and American Federation of Arts, 
has not only the immediate ‘‘back- 
ground to burn,’ as the phrase goes, 
but a background that runs back to the 
very foundations of the country, with 
ancestors on the distaff side who were 
prominent in both Newport and Phila- 
delphia in colonial days. For if the 


name Biddle be a great name to conjure 
with in Philadelphia, the name Whar- 


ton is equally potent. To a child with 
art tendencies in a household given 
over to art talk and life, the fact that 
it was at a Wharton house, Walnut 
Grove, where, as every school child in 
America knows, Major Andre staged 
his famous ball and ballet, the cele- 
brated Mischianza, as a prelude to his 
and his country’s complete discom- 
fiture, could not but make a deep 
impression on budding talent, espe- 
cially one that holds Philadelphia and 
Newport as its earliest infantile recol- 
lections. And naturally, in the matter 
of Mrs. Wright’s stimulating back- 
ground, it is no small thing to have as 
her father Harrison S. Morris, who for 
many years was the managing director 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, now in its hundred and 
twenty-sixth year; who is the organizer 


and president of the Newport Art 
Association and School and who was 
the American Commissioner of Fine 
Arts at the International Exposition 
in Rome in 1911. In consequence, as 
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a little girl at Rome and a little girl 
at that who, with her dark hair, dark 
eyes, even oval of face and olive tone 
of beauty was more Italianate than the 
little principessas of Rome who came 
to the American gallery, it was natural 
that little Miss Morris early took to 
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thinking about painting and decora- 
tions and even the theatrical mis en 
scene at a time that most children were 
just getting out of their nonage or 
their dollage. Mr. Morris also, as the 
Perpetual Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Design, a member of the 
Institute and of the Academy of Arts 


and exhibitors within the last forty 
years. 

Mrs. Wright’s feeling for literature 
has resulted in one book of poems, 
The Simple Nun, with others lingering 
in prospect. It was inevitable that in 
addition to her home training she 
should go to the Philadelphia School 


GossIP IN THE GARDEN. 


and Letters, naturally brought it about 
that the growing artist had almost as 
house associates poets such as Robert 
Underwood Johnson and artists such 
as Joseph Pennell, J. McClure Hamil- 
ton, William M. Chase, the illustrator 
Walter J. Taylor and a host of others 
who were leaders in American art 
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of Design for Women, now in its 
eighty-sixth year, the oldest school of 
art for women in this country, and 
one of the oldest so far as Europe goes, 
too, since the training of women in 
any line in Europe was more or less a 
secondary and later thought over there. 
In this school, under Snell for landscape 
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and still life and painting in general, 
and under Seyffert for portraiture, and 
under the spell of the long tradition 
of the famous Sartain family as a matter 
of course as creators and trainers and 
educators in the art world—more or 
less her possession by proxy, as it 
were—the young artist came into her 
own and began a career which has 
made her part and parcel of the art 
life of the country today. It should be 
recalled also that the part the Phila- 
delphia School of Design has played 
in the matter of women in art in 
America is no inconsiderable one. For 
years the exhibition of ten women 
artists of distinction was practically 
made up of the graduates of the school. 
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TENEMENTS ON DUKE STREET, NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


Zea. oe red 


Artists such as Mary Butler, Cora 
Brooks, Helen K. McCarthy, Lucille 
Howard, Nancy Ferguson, Isabella 
Branson Cartwright, Mary Russell 
Colton, Lillian Genth—famous as the 
American women who first attracted 
European attention, to say nothing of 
Whistler’s approval—and Felicia Waldo 
Howell, represent achievements in vari- 
ous lines with which this youngest 
member, who developed under the 
same influences, is in a way in sym- 
pathy and in a sense in friendly com- 
petition. However, taking to art asa 
duck takes to water, Mrs. Wright has 
struck out on her own lines and her 
landscapes and marines, studies of 
houses in tempera and her portraits 
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and figure-work in oils all have blythe 
individuality which is entirely removed 
from the fads of the moment that in 
certain groups seem to present the 
American scene as drab, if not dis- 
orderly; representing a theory that the 
only moods in art should be those given 
over to a gloomy retrospect of back 
yards and nondescript out-houses and 
“the short and simple flannels of the 
poor” of East-side New York areaways. 

None of the canvases or the land- 
scapes of Mrs. Wright, however, aim 
at boudoir prettiness. In fact, select- 
ing familiar scenes in the countryside 
and roadways of the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia, or in Germantown; arguing 
with Pennell over her including tele- 
graph poles and billboards and some- 
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Rocky RiFt, JAMESTOWN. 


what homely suburban houses in one 
of her scenes, in which her selection, 
elimination and fusion of the artistic 
conception resulted in a delightful 
work rich in color and design; or 
painting the familiar land and marine 
effects near her summer home—Horse- 
head on Jamestown Island, opposite 
Newport, in sight of the very rocks 
where William T. Richards, a friend 
of the family and our veteran marine 
painter lived for years—or painting in 
the Chesapeake, in the waters around 
Newport from the family yacht, or in 
the Newport streets themselves, her 
childhood background, Mrs. Wright 
has covered a very wide range of land 
and water effects in her non-photo- 
graphic transcriptions of the actual 
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THE CRITIC. 


observed phenomena of nature. So 
far as mood goes, Mrs. Wright from 
numerous observations seems to have 
avoided any effort to depict the pa- 
thetic fallacy that nature reacts to 
human moods. Instead, she has stead- 
ily gone along the line that it is the 
duty of the artist to react to nature’s 
moods and to select those that have 
the greatest significance in the way of 
beauty. Hence in her marines, as- 
sociated with the rock-bound shore— 
her home is on the highest mass of 
granite rocks south of Maine, broken 
up into marvelous coves and headlands 
and long reaches across the shimmering 
bays between Newport and Narra- 
gansett—the glint and glimmer of 
sun-struck waters and of weed-bound 
rocks washed with heaving seas are 
familiar notes. Some of the titles of 
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her latest exhibition at the Vose Gallery 
in Providence tell the story ofgher 
selections—Tenements on Duke Street, 
Newport; The Rink, Newport; Sparkling 
Sea; Snow White Seagull, Say; Cor- 
morant Cliff; Rocky Rift; Autumn M1st; 
Stormy Silhouettes; Stormy Fishing; 
Sail-Loft, Newport; Pirate’s Delight; 
Purple Seaweed; Sunpath; Thames and 
Mill Streets, Newport; Goldstruck Cove; 
Lowtide, Plymouth Harbor. 

All these, and all her studies of 
houses, interiors, figures, have a vital- 
ity, a liveliness that is compelling, with 
a sense of an immediate seizure of the 
thing itself either from the point of 
view of color, or the point of view of 
its design, or both ingeniously com- 
bined. The houses are not painted to 
suggest some politico-economic theory 
that life must be miserable in a mechan- 
istic civilization, and, be they mansions 
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THE Morris Houské, GERMANTOWN. 


or relics of back eddies in old towns, 
they look as if they were livable and 
as if people enjoyed life in them, even 
with the trolley pole in front of the 
door. 

When it comes to figures in portraits, 
her view would seem to be that of 
Sargent and the American school gen- 
erally, that the revelation of character 
comes from presenting the thing ob- 
served with keenness and not too 
much fuss over the actual interpreta- 
tion of “‘soul’’. It is these qualities 
which make her portrait of her father 
stand out inimitably, which even give 
especial charm to the pastel sketch of 
a studio model, while the literalness 
of domestic scenes is relieved in that 


they are studies of color and contrast 
and belong to the poesy of the casual 
and commonplace of life which always 
have their deeper meanings. Famili- 
arity in her case has not bred any con- 
tempt for academic traditions nor de- 
veloped theories that ‘‘to be different’’ 
is the only way to be original. Nor is 
her art sicklied over with any pale cast 
of thought that accepts distortion as a 
type of selection that is an example of 
subtility and subjective treatment. It 
is all sane and vigorous, and as her 
admirers have noted, is not incom- 
patible with being the mother of four 
lively children and taking an active 
part in the life of today in an ever- 
widening sphere of human activities. 
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THE Patio AND REAR VIEW OF OLD GOVERNORS’ PALACE BEFORE AND AFTER RESTORATION. 
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THE WELL AND OUTDOOR OVEN IN THE PATIO. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE SPANISH GOV- 
ERNORS’ PALACE IN SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


By Harvey P. SMITH 


HERE is a peculiar inconsistency 
as the make-up of human beings. 

In our search for the interesting 
and the picturesque, we seem to feel 
that ‘‘the most beautiful valley is just 
over the hills’. ‘The greenest grass is 
always just on the other side of the 
fence.’ We never stop to look right 
under our own feet. So it is with our 
love for the wonderful, historic old 
buildings which we of the Southwest 
have in abundance right here in our 


midst. In this busy, commercial age, 
we are prone to neglect and overlook 
these ancient edifices, while we center 
our interest chiefly on developing the 
new and ultra-modern—copying mostly 
from the North and East. Such is the 
situation in the romantic and pic- 
turesque old city of San Antonio, 
Texas. Not long ago there stood on 
the west side of Military Plaza a small, 
inconspicuous, decaying, one-story 
building, so covered with a hodge- 
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podge of signs as to be unrecognizable 
to a casual observer for what it was: 
the old Spanish Governors’ Palace— 
one of the oldest historic buildings in 
the city, erected in 1749. 

It is almost unbelievable that this 
old Palace, in which most of the 
famous men of the old Southwest 
were dined and wined, and where the 


—_ - . 


signs. It would not have been long 
before it would have been too late to 
save it. However, through the noble 
efforts of a few courageous women, 
public sentiment was aroused and the 
City bought the property. An Ad- 
visory Board was appointed, and the 
writer was chosen as architect for the 
reconstruction work. 


VIEW OF THE PATIO SHOWING FOUNTAIN AND DOOR LEADING TO THE KITCHEN. 


affairs of the colony were discussed 
and settled, should have come to such 
a state of dilapidation as a conglomera- 
tion of hamburger-huts, second-hand 
clothing stores, barbershop and saloon. 
Yet time and tide wait for no man, and 
the old home of the Dons was fast de- 
teriorating, as it hid under its mask of 
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The problem presented was to re- 
store as nearly as possible to its origi- 
nal state the complete building and the 
patio in the rear, though there existed 
—at the time restoration work began— 
only the front wall and small portions 
of one or two walls directly behind. 
All extraneous modern materials had 





STREET FACADE. 
BEFORE AND AFTER RESTORATION. 
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previously been removed (those that 
did not belong to the original structure, 
such as wood floors, tin roof, rafters, 
and brick additions in the rear), so 
that when new work was actually be- 
gun, we had only the two or three 
original stone walls as a nucleus. There 
were no floors, ceiling, roof, doors, 
windows, or even the frames for these 
latter. Yet nothing was put back or 
walls restored, except where, and only 
when, original foundations were un- 
earthed or authentic research data 
brought a reasonable conclusion that 
these items actually existed in the 
same manner in which they were re- 
placed. 

The archives of the State and Uni- 
versity libraries, of the County, City, 
and Church, were all searched for even 
the slightest reference to the old Palace. 
Old families were interviewed and 


musty documents brought forth for 
careful scrutiny. The five old Missions, 


and other historic buildings of the same 
period, in and around San Antonio, 
were studied, as well as books and 
plates of material relating to the same 
time. The writer even made trips to 
Santa Fe and across the border into 
Mexico in search of contemporaneous 
and relevant examples and information. 
Extensive excavations were carried on, 
right on the site, and careful measure- 
ments were taken—just as an archae- 
ologist might—in order to determine 
the full and exact extent of the original 
structure. This research work oc- 
cupied nearly a year before even an 
attempt was made to start the final 
plans and specifications. 

When work was finally commenced 
on the building itself, only those 
craftsmen and artisans were selected 
who not only were experts, each in his 
craft, but who also possessed a sym- 
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pathetic interest in this particular 
piece of restoration work. 

One of the great problems of the 
construction was to find materials 
(and finishes on these materials) which 
would not only appear genuine and 
ancient to the average layman, but to 
the expert as well. How realistically 
this was accomplished, through the 
efforts of all those who contributed to 
the work, can only be determined by 
a test, which every visitor can make 
for himself—try to see where the old 
leaves off and the new begins! The 
City, and, in a few instances, the entire 
country, was searched for just the right 
material to exemplify and simulate the 
originals in each part of the old build- 
ing. The ceiling beams, or vigas, for 
instance, were old and decaying tele- 
phone poles, which were bought from 
the local Public Service Company from 
their scrap heap. The hand-hewn 
planks on top of these poles are old 
railroad ties, which were run through 
a power-saw on the job, slicing off the 
four exterior faces. These weather- 
beaten faces were turned down on top 
of the poles. In ancient days, some 
two or three feet of dirt was piled on 
top of similar planks to form the roof. 

The floors, of old flagstones, had 
been in sidewalks in the older sections 
of the City—some of them for more 
than an hundred years—and that is 
why worn places exist which have 
actually been made by the treading 
of thousands of feet upon them. In 
one place we found some old tiles, 
made by hand and baked in crude 
ovens. These old tiles were carefully 
removed and placed in certain rooms 
of the Palace. In the old part of the 
building the wooden lintels over the 
doorways are of solid walnut. In the 
newer portions, we used these same 
railroad ties, and the simulation is so 
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close, I doubt anyone can tell which 
is which. One of the hardest materials 
to find, of the type we wanted, was 
the glass for the windows. We finally 
located the crude, blistered, and warped 
glass, which is now placed in the sash. 
The plastering, inside and out, is ex- 
ceptionally well done in reproduction 
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the carved front doors. These are 
made of solid black walnut, and the 
panels were all worked by a remarkable 
wood-carver of Austin. The rest of this 
pair of doors—the stiles and rails—as 
well as all of the other doors, windows, 
and gates, throughout the building, 
with one exception, were made locally, 








ALTAR IN THE OLD SPANISH GOVERNORS’ PALACE. 


of that period—just a plain, trowelled, 
smooth finish, crudely handled. 

The wrought iron-work was also 
made right here, and is an unusually 
fine piece of period craftsmanship. In 
two of the rooms of the building, we 
have three genuine antique lanterns 
more than two hundred years old, 
brought over from Spain. In other 
rooms, and outside, we have repro- 
ductions of Spanish lanterns—see if 
you can discover which are the antiques! 

Special mention should be made of 
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and an especially fine piece of work was 
done. The one exception is an old door 
which was given to the Palace by Mrs. 
Rena Maverick Green, and came origi- 
nally from the old Priest’s House— 
long since torn down. The antique 
finish for all this woodwork was de- 
veloped after considerable experimen- 
tation had been made to obtain just the 
results we wanted. So perfectly have 
these front doors, especially, been made 
and finished, that most visitors to the 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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EXCAVATION OF THE GALAZ RUIN, 
MIMBRES VALLEY, N. M. 


By BrucE BRYAN 


N UTTERLY vanished people 
Ae the ancient inhabitants of 
the fertile Mimbres Valley, in 
southern New Mexico. Aside from 
the crumbling and buried pueblos they 
left, nothing has ever been found to 
show the slightest trace as to where 
they originally came from, how many 
succeeding cultures occupied this re- 
gion, or where they finally went. Pos- 
sibly they never left the valley. Perhaps 
they remained century after century 
until they were gradually wiped out, 
either through disease, warfare, or, it 
may be, race suicide. But it must be 
conceded that today at least their 
olden habitat is one of the most pleas- 
ant and congenial environments of any 
of the widely distributed pueblo areas. 
The expedition of the Southwest 
Museum, of Los Angeles, composed of 
C. B. Cosgrove, Jr., W. E. Felts, and 
the writer, excavated a double tier of 
three-occupational habitations, known 
as the Galaz Ruin, during the season 
from the first of May to the first of 
August, 1927. The site of the pre- 
historic pueblo examined was located 
on the more or less level plain just 
above the ravine cut by the Rio 
Mimbres, and on the south bank. To 
reach it from the cottonwood shaded 
bench on which the camp was situated 
necessitated a short but vertical climb 
of from thirty to forty feet. Once on 
top one emerged from cool and shade 
into the bright glare and stiff breezes 
of the typical rangeland, hemmed in 
on all sides by rolling hills covered 
with scrub trees, brush, cactus, and 
yucca stalks. 


Practically at the foot of a great 
modern pass through the mountains 
that border the southern side of the 
valley, the Galaz Pueblo lies approxi- 
mately thirty miles from Silver City. 
The nearest present day village is a 
Mexican one, San Lorenzo, about a 
quarter of a mile northwest, and just 
across the river. Centuries must have 
passed since the last time this pre- 
historic dwelling place echoed to the 
footfalls of the race which first built 
upon it. And Time has smoothed 
down the old pueblos with their massive 
stone walls until those who seek them 
must dig beneath the present level of 
the surrounding desert. 

Such was the task of the expedition, 
and one of the first steps after recon- 
noitering the ground vas to hire three 
of the local Mexican boys as diggers. 
Then it was necessary to locate the 
buried walls, which were invariably 
disclosed by the nature of the growth 
above them. It was an infallible rule 
that wherever two thin parallel lines 
of grass were found, these denoted the 
line of a stone or adobe wall directly 
below. But before the ground was 
actually broken, the plain presented 
quite a deceiving appearance. To the 
layman it could have resembled noth- 
ing more than typical desert rangeland. 
Numbers of great pits attested to the 
past activities of rapacious pot-hunt- 
ers, and the desert surface was strewn 
with pottery fragments, stone artifacts, 
occasional chalcedony arrow- points, 
flakes, chips, and even bits of raw 
turquoise. 
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Two ROOMS SHOWING ADOBE FLOORING AND STONE 
AND ADOBE WALLS. 


At the start of the work of excava- 
tion, the method of procedure at first 
was to establish the presence of a wall, 
then follow it carefully with trowel, 
pick, and shovel at a certain depth, 
taking care not to break through a 
possible intersecting wall. Depth meant 
little to begin with, and only when the 
rectangular space between four enclos- 
ing walls had been brought to light 
were the rooms carried deeper. In 
every case there were no breaks in the 
four walls that bounded each room un- 
earthed, which indicates that entrance 
must have been through the roof. The 
decayed and sometimes charred re- 
mains of great cedar stumps showed 
how these roofs were supported. 

The walls were of massive structure, 
built up of rounded stones of fairly 
uniform size, chinked and held to- 
gether with puddled adobe. As a 
last operation they were faced with 
a smooth plaster of the same material, 
which in many cases was baked on, 
giving the walls an external cementlike 
appearance. To all evidences, how- 
ever, there were no outer enclosing, or 
compound, walls constructed by the 
ancient Mimbrenos. 

With the completion of the excava- 
tion of the first enclosure, surprises 
commenced turning up. A floor of 
combined adobe and stone slabbing 
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was found in this apartment, but in 
going below this floor in search of 
burials it was discovered that it was 
in reality built over a lower wall, bi- 
secting the upper room and running 
practically parallel with its north and 
south walls. Deeper excavation on 
each side of this newly found wall 
brought to light another room which 
lay directly underneath both Room 
Number 1 and Room Number 2, oc- 
cupying about half the space under 
the first and all that under the second 
top culture enclosures. As the work 
progressed more and more of these 
lower culture rooms were found, ex- 
celling in construction the later rooms 
above. Floors were harder, thicker, 
and smoother; walls were better faced 
and firmer. In these lower habitations 
the first indications of log roof-supports 
actually came into evidence. 

Thus it was found that two distinct 


occupations had settled this ancient 
village site, one building on top of the 
other after it had been worn level with 
the surrounding rangeland, but without 
following it exactly in either outline or 


structure. However, both tiers of 
rooms ran northeast and southwest, 
so far as could be ascertained from 
the final results of the Museum’s ex- 
cavations. It is quite possible that 
the later inhabitants did not suspect 


STONE AND ADOBE WALLS AND CHARRED REMAINS OF 
ROOF-SUPPORTING TIMBERS SET IN ADOBE FLOORING. 
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Two MIMBRES BLACK-ON-WHITE BOWLS. THE ONE 

AT RIGHT (JACKRABBIT) WAS FOUND UNDER A STONE 

WALL. THE ONE AT LEFT (DEER) SHOWS “‘KILL’’ IN 
CENTER. 


the presence of former ones, otherwise 
it is likely that those who followed 
would have utilized, in part at least, 
the standing walls of those who went 
before. 

With almost each shovelful of earth 
removed from the ruins, numbers of 
sherds of all types, sizes, and designs 
were brought forth. These were sys- 
tematically washed, classified, and 
shipped to the Museum with appro- 
priate information as to their strati- 
fication. Thousands of these pottery 
fragments were collected, many of 
them of a ware foreign to that area of 
the Pueblo cultures, and hence de- 
termined to be tradeware. This in- 
trusive material evidenced a far-flung 
commerce with the natives of other 
scattered aboriginal towns throughout 
the Southwest. 

The question of wide commerce with 
pottery is one to be dealt with cau- 
tiously. Pottery is extremely fragile, 
and a large bowl, or olla, is an ungainly 
thing with which to travel about a 
primitive country. Especially is this 
apparent when one considers that the 
prehistoric aborigines of the Southwest 


did all their traveling on foot and of 
necessity confined their burdens to 
such mere essentials as weapons and 
perhaps food. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that in desert country the Indian 
would make some provision for carry- 
ing water over spots where he was not 
certain he could find it, and in such a 
case it is likely that he would take with 
him a narrow-mouthed pitcher, or olla, 
containing a supply of this necessity, if 
he possessed neither water-tight skin 
bags or basketry bottles. 

Until Professor Douglass, of Arizona, 
worked out his system of interpreting 
tree-rings, pottery offered the only ac- 
curate medium by which the archae- 
ologist could assign an approximate 
chronology to the various cultures 
among which he operated. The more 
advanced type of decorated Mimbres 
ware, conceded by most investigators 
to be the highest Pueblo development 
of the ceramic art, is divided into two 
classifications: geometric and natural- 
istic. The former consists of exquisitely 
decorated pottery in designs that are 
laid out with mathematical accuracy. 
The latter is made up of vessels having 
an animal or human design, either in 


CoIrLED MIMBRES BOWL WITH DOG-SHAPED HANDLE. 
FOUND FILLED WITH SMALL TURQUOISE AND YELLOW 
STONE BEADS. 
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the center of the bowl or worked into 
a repeated pattern all over its surface. 
Still others combine the geometric with 
the naturalistic. 

There is quite a jump from the early 
type of Mimbres plain and coiled ware 
to the higher development of a repre- 
sentation of figures from life. Dr. 
Kidder, the excavator of Pecos, thinks 


EARLY MIMBRES COILED WARE. THE BOWL AT THE 
LEFT WAS FILLED WITH BEADS. AT EACH END IS A 
SANDSTONE PIPE. 


that this change was not due to natural 
transition so much as to the possible 
genius of a single Indian imbued with 
new ideas. It should also be noted 
that these naturalistic decorations are 
not necessarily faithful pictures of the 
creatures they are intended to repre- 
sent. They are highly conventionalized, 
but to such a degree that they more 
nearly resemble caricatures than any- 
thing more serious. It is Kidder’s 
opinion that the Mimbres Indian had 
a well-developed sense of humor, and 
that such pictures appealed to him 
strongly from a comical point of view. 
Thus we are seemingly introduced to 
the first American cartoonists, who, 
once the art became established, carried 
it on until it became conventionalized. 

The skeletal interments exhumed by 
the Southwest Museum’s expedition 
proved to be unusually interesting. 
All were found buried either in a 
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flexed or semiflexed position but a few 
inches beneath the adobe floors of the 
rooms then being lived in. Most of the 
bodies had been interred with bowls 
laid over the heads, and invariably 
these pots had been “‘killed’’ by break- 
ing. Occasional artifacts were found 
with the burials, but as a rule the 
skeletons were in a badly decomposed 
condition and with little or no funereal 
offering. One of the skeletons found 
in Room 2 was lying on its back in a 
fully flexed posture, the knees drawn 
up close under the chin, and the arms 
wrapped about them. Over the skull 
was a broken bowl, and piled upon the 
bent arms and legs were three great 
stones of a combined weight of over 
ninety pounds. 

The occipital regions of the skulls 
found were artificially flattened from 
early continued contact with a hard 


PLAIN AND COILED WARE FROM MIMBRES VALLEY. 


cradleboard. Some of the few infant 
burials found revealed but a faint 
trace of this artificial deformation, not 
having been subjected to the practice 
long enough before death to make any 
great difference. Another burial, found 
close to the one with the three stones, 
had a huge flat slab of rock, several 
inches thick, laid similarly over its 
flexed body, together with a ‘“‘killed” 
bowl over the head. The skeleton of 
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a woman found in Room 7, upper 
occupation, was buried in a flexed 
position on its right side, the only ac- 
companying artifact consisting of a 
small, highly polished rubbing stone. 
A child’s body removed from Room 
14 revealed two milk incisor teeth in 
the lower jaw, with the molars ap- 
parent through the thin bone in back. 
A string of olivella shell beads was 
taken from about the neck, evidencing 
through its mere presence trade with 
either the Pacific coast or the Gulf of 
Mexico. A small obsidian arrowhead 
was also found, apparently a toy. 
Despite the fact that earth-burial 
was the customary manner of disposal 
of the dead by both occupations of the 
ancient Mimbrenos in the Galaz Ruin, 
seven or eight cremations were dis- 
covered in Room D, located under 
what was decided to have been an 
open plaza in the top habitation. 
These cremations were usually found 
at the same depth beneath the then- 
occupied floor as were the skeletal 
remains. In general they consisted 
of a narrow-mouthed bowl, holding 
the charred bone fragments and ashes 
of the deceased, covered with an in- 
verted wide-mouthed bowl. In each 
of these cremations was found either 
a single small bead or a small arrow 
point, from which it may be guessed 


FEMALE SKELETON BURIED IN SEMI-FLEXED POSITION 
ON RIGHT SIDE. 


eee 


THREE STONES WEIGHING OVER NINETY POUNDS 
WERE ON TOP OF THE SKELETON TO HOLD THE FLEXED 
KNEES IN PLACE. 


that these were determinative of the 
sex of the deceased. The arrowhead 
possibly denoted the ashes of a male, 
while the bead stood for a female, 
though this cannot be conclusively 
proved. 

One of the biggest thrills of the 
writer’s career occurred when, in ex- 
cavating the fill under the adobe floor 
of Room D, lower occupation, he came 
upon a cremation urn that had a 
heavy flat slab of stone laid across its 
mouth instead of the usual wide- 
mouthed bowl. Removal of this re- 
taining slab disclosed two glittering 
amulets. Mother-of-pearl carved in 
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GENERAL FORM OF THE TWO MOTHER-OF-PEARL, 
TuRQUOISE-INLAID MOUNTAIN LIONS FOUND IN 
GaLaz CREMATION, 1927. 


the shape of two mountain lions, facing 
each other, with long tails curved under 
their legs in the fashion of a child’s 
rocking horse, and eyes of inlaid tur- 
quoise beads, was the treasure brought 
to light. These gorgets are among the 
finest examples of the lapidarist’s art 
that have ever been found in the 


primitive Indian remains of North 
America. In size, they measured about 
an inch and a half long by one inch in 
depth, and were carved with beauti- 
fully incised lines and finished with a 
high polish that had not dimmed with 
the passage of Time. 


One or two additional cremations 
were found at the northeast end of the 
ruin, in lower culture rooms, while 
Room D, where the pendants were 
found, proved to be the richest de- 
pository of the entire pueblo in regard 
to its yield of relic material. Two large 
roof-supporting posts were found in 
the center, and at the foot of the one 
to the west was discovered a caché of 
over eighty small obsidian arrowheads. 
Among these was one excellent head 
about three inches in length, chipped 
from chalcedony, one edge of which 
was saw-toothed. A few feet away was 
a caché of eight or ten large sandstone 
pipes, tubular in shape, while two small 
bowls, one coiled and the other plain- 
ware, yielded a collection of turquoise 
and yellow stone beads and pendants. 
Fragments of shell bracelets, bone- 
awls, arrow-straighteners, and stone 
mauls were turned up in more or less 
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profusion, while stone metates and 
manos were common to every room. 

The second big surprise tendered the 
field staff of the Museum was the 
discovery under Room 1, top culture, 
and Room A, lower culture, of a still 
deeper habitation. The total depth 
to which the site of Room 1 was carried 
down exceeded fifteen feet, and down 
under its predecessor, Room A, was 
discovered one of the earliest types of 
dwellings built by aboriginal man of the 
Southwest. This was merely a roughly 
circular pit gouged out of the incum- 
bent red gravel, indicative of Pleisto- 
cene times. The walls of this Pit 
Room were smoothed over with a 
plaster of baked adobe of a reddish hue, 
and the entrance was a small, but 
clearly defined, tunnel-like hole. Three 
additional Pit Rooms were found in the 
course of the excavation, lying roughly 
under top occupational rooms 6, 7, 
and 8. Pit Room 2, incidentally, 
extended right over the edge of the 
cliff overlooking the Rio Mimbres, 
striking evidence of the enormous ero- 
sion that has taken place since it was 
originally hollowed out. 

At the end of the first two months of 
work, two connected tiers of primitive 
rooms, top and lower culture, were laid 
bare, running roughly from southwest 
to northeast. As far as they had been 


A BURIAL AS FIRST UNCOVERED. NOTE THE HUGE 
STONES PILED ON SKELETON TO KEEP ARMS AND LEGS 
IN PLACE. 
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ar es : 


A SLAB FLOOR IN ONE OF THE ROOMS AT GALAZ RUIN. 


uncovered, the rooms numbered fifteen 
in the upper occupation, and five for 
the lower occupation. In addition, 
there were the remains of four Pit 
Rooms. The entire ruin was approxi- 
mately seven rooms in length by two 
wide, or in other words, about one 
hundred and fifty feet long by forty 
feet in width. The fill in the rooms 
was practically identical, with here 
and there a fire pit or a streak of lime 
deposit. Room D was the most inter- 
esting in that it turned up most of the 
cremations found, no skeletons, and 
in all twenty pots of the highest type 
of Mimbres development. One of the 
last and most significant finds in this 
room was the discovery of two small 
copper bells, counterparts of those 
that have been found in the Sacred 
Well in Chichen Itza. 

At the close of the season’s work, near 
the first of August, it was not difficult 
to reconstruct with considerable ac- 
curacy the daily life and habits of the 
aborigines who formerly inhabited the 
Galaz Ruin. Though no indications 
of cultivated fields are left today, it is 
safe to assume that they were an agri- 
cultural race. Occasionally a charred 
corncob would be disclosed in the work 
of clearing out the crumbling rooms, 
but these were very diminutive and 
unappetizing in appearance to a mod- 
em white man accustomed to the 


healthy, yellowed ears that are raised 
today. No evidences of any irrigation 
systems, such as the elaborate works 
found along the Lower Gila and Salt 
rivers, were come upon, but the Pueb- 
loans were adept at dry-farming. The 
swift-flowing Rio Mimbres at their 
doors gave them an overabundance of 
water. 

Though there probably were plenty 
of game animals roaming the hills and 
mountains of the Black Range, just 
northeast of the village, it is likely that 
a people who would take the trouble 
to build such a great habitation meant 
to settle there indefinitely, and in such 
a case they would not have depended 
upon fish and game alone for their 
sustenance. 

To all appearances this people did 
not fear attack from the roving tribes 
that scourged their brother Puebloans 
farther north and west. The houses 
excavated by the expedition, while 
having no doors and meant to be 
entered from the roof, after which the 
ladder was pulled up, show no especial 
defensive construction. There were no 
enclosing compound walls to protect 
the village from a sudden rush or a 
storm of spears or arrows. And as an 
interesting correlative it is to be noted 
that no real implements of war were 
discovered among the artifacts the 


PUEBLO BURIAL SHOWING INVERTED BOWL OVER 
HEAD AND FLAT SLAB ON BODY. 
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ruins yielded, with the possible excep- 
tion of the single saw-toothed chal- 
cedony arrowhead found in the caché. 

Hence, we have the picture of a 
peaceful, unaggressive, but highly in- 
telligent and advanced people living 
in a congenial environment, unmenaced 
by any great dangers, and for this rea- 
son able to proceed uninterruptedly 
with the development of their ceramic 
art and culture. This despite the fact 
that in later historic times all this region 
was overshadowed by the bloody rapine 
of the renegade Apache, Geronimo. 
No adequate estimate of the number of 
inhabitants living at one time in the 
Galaz Pueblo may be arrived at be- 
cause the excavation was not com- 
pleted. Recent work carried on in the 
same site by Dr. Albert E. Jenks, of 
the University of Minnesota, will doubt- 
less aid in clearing up much that is now 
in doubt. No evidences of death by 
disease or violence were found; that is, 
on a comparative scale. Examination 
of the skeletons might have revealed 
to a pathologist various diseases to 
which death could be attributed, but 
there were no indications of either 
plague or warfare. What, then, be- 
came of this great people? 

One of the most outstanding facts 
concerning the Galaz Ruin is that in 
its day it must have been a famous 
center of aboriginal commerce. Pri- 
marily, its location is responsible for 
this. Situated almost at the foot of 
the only great pass through the moun- 
tains to the south for miles about, it 


was inevitable that it be visited by 
every Indian that ever entered that 
part of the country. The intrusive 
ware in pottery and sherds found by 
the Southwest Museum’s staff points 
to trade with almost all of the major 
Pueblo areas. Then there is the fact 
that burials in this ruin were of both 
types, earth-interment and cremation. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to refer 
once again to the presence in the Galaz 
Ruin of three very sustaining and sig- 
nificant finds: the olivella shell necklace 
about the child’s neck, the mountain- 
lion pendants carved from abalone- 
pearl, and the small copper bells found 
under the floor in Room D, lower oc- 
cupation. Each of the first two are 
eloquent of a trip made at some time 
in the dim past either to or from the 
Pacific coast or the Gulf of Mexico. 
And the metal bells breathe a faint 
whisper that is almost too fantastic to 
be spoken in a loud voice, telling of a 
wonderful journey made on foot by 
some courageous Indian, or a group 
of natives, from somewhere in the 
heart of the Central American jungles 
to the high, windswept, sunbeaten 
Mimbres pueblo. 

What tales of the mighty splendors 
of the Maya empire this traveler must 
have related to the spellbound ears of 
the simpler pueblo-folk, when eventu- 
ally he staggered down the ancient 
pass, that is now a modern automobile 
highway, into the stone-and-adobe 
walled village of the Mimbrenos! 
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MODEL OF THE NEW $2,000,000 ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM SOON TO BE BUILT IN JERUSALEM THROUGH THE 
GENEROSITY OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE JERUSALEM ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM 

Thanks to the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who has donated two million dollars for the purpose 
to the Government of Palestine, Jerusalem will soon 
possess an adequate and thoroughly modern archae- 
ological museum. In the letter sending ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY the picture of the model of the new 
building, attention is called to the fact that at present 
Jerusalem has not even a storehouse for the antiquities 
being discovered in ever-increasing numbers by the 
numerous expeditions now working throughout Pales- 
tine. The new museum was designed by the Govern- 
ment’s chief architect and ‘‘will be erected on one of 
the most beautiful and central sites adjoining the 
walls of the Old City”. Construction will begin very 
soon. 


WORTH-WHILE RESTORATION 


Through the skillful work of the Museum restorer 
of antiquities, C. J. Young, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, has recently enriched the Egyptian and 
classical collections by the addition of several recon- 
ditioned objects, long owned by the Museum but in 
a state of disintegration which gave little hint of 
their beauty and interest. With the addition to the 
Boston Museum staff two years ago of a thoroughly 
trained man in this field, it has been possible to carry 


forward some extremely delicate and meticulous 
tasks which have long awaited attention. 

One of the rarest of the recently restored objects is 
a silver bowl of a type known only by two other ex- 
amples, both of which are in the Cairo Museum. 
Found at Meroé by the Harvard University-Museum 
of Fine Arts Expedition under the Direction of Profes- 
sor George A. Reisner, the bowl shows marked classical 
influences which suggest that it may have been made 
by Greek workmen living in Egypt. When found, 
the bowl was badly crushed and heavily encrusted 
with silver salts, forming a black mass which com- 
pletely obliterated the design. By subjecting it to the 
electro-reaction process the salts were reduced and the 
metal restored to the bowl. Careful hammering and 
annealing brought the brittle mass again to its original 
shape which perfectly discloses the delicate fluting of 
the sides and the decorative flower motif on the round- 
ing base. 

No more hazardous task, however, has yet faced 
the Boston restorer than that of removing an encrusta- 
tion of silicate deposits from one of the finest of the 
Museum’s red-figured kraters. The deposit, which 
concealed some of the most exquisite details of the 
design, had resisted all efforts to remove it with acids 
or other solvents. Mr. Young accomplished it by 
firing the krater in a kiln heated to 450 degrees, a 
temperature only slightly below the melting point of 
the glaze. The encrusting salts were reduced and the 
sediment brushed off when cool leaving the most 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ALABASTER VASE, BEFORE RESTORATION, ETHIOPIAN 
PERIOD. 


minute detail of the design free of extraneous matter. 
The task was made more difficult by the fact that the 
vase had once been broken and mended. After re- 
firing, the fragments were refitted and mortised to- 
gether with a mordant. 

A less dramatic but no less exacting piece of work 
was accomplished with the reconstruction of an 
alabaster vase of the Ethiopian period. It is a very 
fine example bearing the cartouche of an Ethiopian 
king and enriched with an inlaid silver and electrum 
top. It was found by Professor Reisner in his thorough 
excavations in the Sudan which have yielded to the 
Boston Museum a collection of Meroitic and Ethiopian 
antiquities unequalled outside of Khartum. The vase 
reached the Museum in a very fragmentary state, the 
silver top badly crushed and corroded to such extent 
that the entire design was concealed by a fur-like 
encrustation of chlorides. Through reduction of the 
salts in the electrolytic bath, the fine detail of the 
design was restored and the whole was reshaped 
through annealing and hammering to fit the vase. 
Missing portions of the alabaster were filled in with 
plaster and painted with an unfading paint. 

Mr. Young, who has this work in charge at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, has behind him the fine tradi- 
tions of workmanship maintained at the Ashmolean 
and the British Museum where he was trained and 
engaged for several years before joining the Boston 
Museum Staff. 
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GREEK ANTIQUITIES IN LOS ANGELES 
MUSEUM 

For the first time in its history, the Los Angeles 
Museum placed on exhibition a collection of classical 
art in March. This entire collection, including Greek, 
Roman and Etruscan vases, bronzes and ancient 
glass was loaned by Victor Merlo of Los Angeles to 
the Museum, where it has been assembled in spacious 
quarters on the second floor of the new building, and 
will be known as the Gallery of Classical Art. In view 
of the approaching Olympiad, and considering the 
close relationship between Greek art and athletics as 
demonstrated in the Olympic games of old, the exhibit 
comes at a fitting moment. 

Among the Greek vases are two Attic amphorae of 
the fifth century B.C. Etruscan bronzes, comparable 
to the rarest to be found in America, are included. 
There are also numerous examples of ancient glass, 
Although the collection has been loaned for an indefinite 
period, every effort will be made to secure it as a perma- 
nent exhibit of the Museum. 


Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ALABASTER VASE AFTER RESTORATION. 
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THE “TEARS OF THE HELIADES.” 

After many years of temporary installation in ‘the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the famous collection 
of amber bequeathed in 1901 to the Museum by 
William Arnold Buffum, is now permanently installed 
in a specially prepared alcove in the New Wing. 
With the aid of overhead lighting and cases lined with 
natural colored pongee silk, the rich and variable 
tones of the amber are admirably brought out. The 
collection is one of the most complete in the world, 
distinguished for both beauty of workmanship and 
for the rare quality of the amber. The specimens 
range from uncut stones to a highly decorative XVIIth 
century crucifix. Chess-men, necklaces and other 
types of jewelry, small ornamental pitchers, statuettes, 
and polished stones suggest the diverse uses to which 
the material was put in comparatively recent centuries. 

From time immemorial, amber has been one of the 
principle articles of trade between primitive peoples 
of western and northern Europe, and western Asia and 
the Mediterranean countries. Mr. Buffum, whose 
long study of amber is embodied in his book, Tears of 
the Heliades, says in his text: 

“Amber and tin, no doubt, were the commodities 

which first led the ancients to take an interest in 

the North and West of Europe, and it is interesting 

to note that civilization was promoted and ex- 

tended by means of the traffic in this merchandise.” 
In Greece, and Rome, and during the Renaissance, 
amber was considered a fashionable adornment, and a 
piece of it brought a better price than a slave. It was 
also in demand ‘for its supposed medicinal qualities, 
and usually worn as an amulet. During the Renais- 
sance, it was thought to detect poison by crackling 
and flashing, an idea that may have its foundation 
in the fact that when rubbed briskly, it produces elec- 
tricity. Amber is even more interesting to students 
of palaeontology as an aid to the study of fossil re- 
mains, because the mummies often found in amber 
represent extinct forms. Amber is a fossil gum usually 
found embedded in Lignite or washed up along shore, 
particularly on the Baltic, North Sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean. It ranges in color from yellow to red. The 
Sicilian variety is the rarest and most colorful. An 
unusual example of the red Sicilian amber is in the 
collection. The yellow variety was especially popular 
in Burma and China. 

Amber was formed in the Tertiary Period. It was 
produced by a species of pine which grew in large 
forests over lands that have since disappeared. It 
is found in every age and all over the world. Of the 
myths and conjectures as to its exact nature, the 
Heliades legend is the most popular. Mr. Buffum has 
entitled his book on the subject, ‘‘The Tears of the 
Heliades.””’ Phaethon driving the chariot of the Sun 
too near the earth, was struck by Jupiter’s thunderbolt 
and fell into the stream, Eridanus. The naiads of the 
stream buried his body on the shore. His sister and 
mother, after long wanderings, found his tomb and 
wept beside it. Because of their complicity in the plot 
to allow Phaethon to drive the Sun’s chariot, they were 
changed into trees from which tears continually fall. 
These tears are hardened by the sun and transformed 
into amber. 


SHORT NOTES 
Hembury Fort, near Honiton, Devonshire, long one 
of the mystery spots of England, is now in process of 
excavation by the Devon Archaeological Exploration 


Society, with Miss D. M. Liddell in charge in the field. 
The Fort is considered the best specimen of fortified 
hilltop in western England, and an effort will be made 
to determine its age and who constructed it. 


Montezuma’s fabled treasure has popped up again 
in the archaeological news, this time with no less re- 
doubtable an explorer after it than the Englishman, 
Thomas Gann. None of the familiar details are 
missing. There is the gallant white man who rescues 
the aged Indian, who in turn gives his savior a golden 
bauble from the ‘‘Temple of the Thousand Grottoes’’, 
leads him through swamp and jungle to it, and makes 
him swear never to reveal its location. Ten years ago, 
thinking better of his pledge, the white man reentered 
the forbidding swamp with an Indian guide, and of 
course never was heard from again. Now Dr. Gann 
is going in. But he will be heard from; equally of 
course, there may be something there, but————. 


The Edwin Smith Medical Papyrus, translated and 
edited by Professor James H. Breastead, has at last 
appeared from the presses of the University of Chicago. 
It will be remembered that the Papyrus makes the first 
known scientific endeavor to substitute actual knowl- 
edge gained by experiment and study for the super- 
stition until then current in medicine and surgery. It 
is the first of the ‘doctor books’’ of which we have any 
knowledge. 


A new chapter in Spanish prehistory may be the re- 
sult of investigations started last summer to determine 
the character and age of a pre-Bronze-Age city acci- 
dentally discovered on one of the hills overlooking the 
River Manzanares, within the city limits of Madrid. 
Don José Pérez, chief of historical investigations for the 
City of Madrid, and Professor Hugo Obermaier, the 
noted prehistorian, are carrying on the work. Founda- 
tions of about thirty oval huts have been thus far un- 
covered. The buildings, probably of wood, ranged in a 
semicircle and all openings in the substructures face 
southward. Other evidence indicates that there must 
have been a sort of park or clearing in front of the 
settlement. Prof. Pérez believes from the general 
data gathered that the village probably was built by 
African immigrants long before the time of the Iberians 
since the tools and other artifacts the former left behind 
show marked similarity, even to the chipped or flaked 
decorations, to similar objects recovered from the 
Sahara Desert. 


Vineyard workers of Bellver, Portugal, recently 
plowed up a curious treasure of gem-set gold jewelry 
and some ‘“‘engraved”’ slabs of mosaic tiles, according 
to press reports, which, unfortunately, give no details. 


Last summer an Austrian archaeological expedition 
began work on the site of the ancient city of Ephesus, 
long the metropolis of Asia Minor. Many important 
results are now announced from this fifth attempt to 
uncover the city, destroyed by earthquake about two 
millenia ago. The Austrians, led by Drs. Josef Keil 
and Franz Miltner, report the discovery of a Roman 
bath covering a superficial area of more than 100,000 
square feet, a luxurious private bath, a Roman temple 
(said to be a masterpiece of Roman architecture) con- 
taining a statue, five times life-size, of the Emperor 
Domitian, etc. Three periods, each marked by clear 
strata, have been partly uncovered, and a previously 
discovered cruciform chapel of Justinian’s time has 
been fully developed. It was built by the architects 
who erected Sancta Sophia in Constantinople. 
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The Art Spirit, by Robert Henri. Compiled 
by Margery Ryerson. Pp. x; 292. 16 illustra- 
tions. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
1930. $3. 


This wise and vivid book, made up of 
Henri’s few articles and of the sayings reported 
from his art class, was well worth reprinting. 
It is perhaps the sanest and deepest investi- 
gation of the mind of the artist that we have, 
despite the charming casualness of the manner. 

For Henri, the need to be somebody was 
greater than the need to paint. ‘What we 
need is more sense of the wonder of life, and 
less of this business of making a picture’, is a 
characteristic saying. The orderly greatness 
inside the artist perceiving and transforming 
the orderly greatness in nature outside was 
his idea of true artistic activity. He writes: 
“The thing that I call dignity in a human being 
is inevitably the result of an established order 
in the universe. Everything that is beautiful 
is orderly, and there can be no order unless 
things are in their right relation to each other.”’ 

Oddly enough, Henri’s impetuous and un- 
reflective practice corresponded not at all to 
his humanistic preaching. We cannot all do 
all things, and one should not hold it against 
the painter of merely clever pictures that he 
produced a really profound book. 

The new edition is distinguished by an in- 
troduction from the hand of Forbes Watson. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER. 


Pietro Lorenzetti. By E. T. De Wald. Pp. 
38. 101 illustrations. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 1930. $2. 


Pietro Lorenzetti is a handsomely printed 
large octavo volume with one hundred and 
one illustrations and but thirty-eight pages of 
text. After a vivid introduction the author, 
E. T. De Wald, associate professor of Art 
and Archaeology at Princeton University, 
gives all the information known about Pietro, 
with the dates of the documents, and then 
proceeds to discuss the development of the 
style of the artist on the basis of his known 
dated works. Other works fall into place in 
the development, while still others frequently 
attributed to the master are excluded. The 
discussion is logical and clear, illuminating the 
peculiar beauties of Pietro as differentiated 
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from the qualities of his contemporaries and 
followers. 

The book, reprinted from an article in Art 
Studies (VII, 1929), is addressed to scholars 
and students. The former will draw their own 
conclusions. The latter will find in the book 
expert leadership in acquainting themselves 
with the qualities of the master, and a model 
of form for the presentation of data. The 
notes form a valuable bibliography of the 
criticism of Pietro; and the illustrations pro- 
vide a body of material of enormous value. 


ROSSITER HOWARD. 


Prehistoric Man. An Introduction to Anthro- 
pology. By George S. Duncan. Pp.v; 143. The 
Stratford Company, Boston. $1.50. 


This is an enthusiastic non-technical account 
of the whole field of man’s development, physi- 
cally, intellectually, and religiously. There are 
chapters on the age and origin of the earth and 
on the earth before the arrival of man. The 
remains, origin, and birthplace of man are dis- 
cussed and there is a long chapter on the condi- 
tion of prehistoric man, his occupations, food, 
homes, mentality, language, etc. Another 
chapter deals with prehistoric religion. A very 
readable book by the Professor of Egyptology 
and Assyriology in the American University at 
Washington. 

D. M. R. 


Stories of the Youth of Artists. By Mary 
Newlin Roberts. Pp. viii; 299. 21 illustra- 
tions. Thomas Y. Crowell, N. Y. $2.50. 


In this record of artists, beginning with 
Giotto di Bondone in the XVth century, down 
to Whistler, Rodin and Manet through the 
XIXth and XXth, one finds—according to the 
writer’s studies and stories—that most of the 
famous artists of the world had opposition 
and discouragement from their parents and 
families. It was only the personal urge, or 
perhaps an appreciative word to the child from 
some artist, that opened a brilliant and success- 
ful career. So, through the childhood of 
twenty of the most famous artists, the stories 
are told entertainingly and illustrated with 
attractive pen and ink sketches by Constance 
Whittemore. 

HELEN WRIGHT 
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Ancient Life in the American Southwest. 
By Edgar L. Hewett. Pp. xvii; 392. 42 illus- 
trations. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 1930. $5. 


Necessarily, though this book is one for the 
general reader rather than the expert, it would 
be hard, if not impossible, to find any other 
work even touching this great field which can 
compare with it in grasp of the human elements 
of the southwestern story. It has unquestioned 
appeal, especially to this reviewer. Three 
years ago the publisher asked me to advise 
him as to the best man to handle this difficult 
theme. After considering and setting aside the 
various highly competent technical men as not 
fulfilling the conditions the publisher had in 
mind, I suggested Dr. Hewett for the very 
reasons which made many scientists object to 
his version of this side of our American history. 
The results of the two years’ work are exactly 
what the present writer anticipated: an ex- 
ceedingly well-visioned human story, rich in 
interest to the layman, on the whole marred 
by relatively few contradictions, doubtful 
judgments or misstatements, and calculated to 
stimulate an increasingly intelligent public 
interest in the Southwest. In no previous 
publication have I seen a comparable reali- 
zation that “probably nowhere else in the 
world can the reaction of a land upon its 
human population be seen so convincingly”, 
or of the corollary fact that ‘The process by 
which America was humanized is by no means 
a sealed book”’ to one with eyes to see. 


Dr. Hewett divides his work into three parts: 
an Introduction covering the general scope of 
the book: ‘Contemporary Ancestry’, which 
includes Indian aesthetics; and an archae- 
ological section of six chapters. At a number 
of points it is permissable to take issue with 
the author. Sound archaeology must be the 
studied conclusions of the expert, based on 
closely observed facts. It is in this sense that 
at times the author’s poetic turn of mind leads 
him into statements of questionable value. 
He also defies experience in arguing for local 
institutions as the best sponsors for excavation 
and distribution of southwestern archaeological 
material. In warning the reader against ac- 
cepting the evidence at Folsom, New Mexico, 
and Gypsum Cave, Nevada, as indicating the 
contemporaneous existence of man with mam- 
malia long since extinct, Dr. Hewett’s con- 
servatism serves him ill in the light of more 
recent studies, especially when on another 
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page he regards similar discoveries in south- 
eastern New Mexico as ‘‘promising”’. 

In the technical sense, the book is incomplete; 
some of its scientific conclusions are not abreast 
of the times. Nevertheless, for the student 
who does not know the field or for the interested 
layman on whose behalf an alert publisher 
projected and a poetic author wrote the book, 
it remains the broadest and most sympathetic 
handling of a subject that should be much 
closer to the American heart than it is. 

The volume is handsomely printed and well 
bound. The illustrations are well done. A 
comprehensive index greatly facilitates refer- 
ence. 

ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS. 


English Monasteries in the Middle Ages. 
By H. Liddesdale Palmer. Pp. xv; 233. 76 
illustrations. Richard R. Smith, Inc. New 
York. 1930. $8. 


It is impossible for a highly trained practising 
architect to write upon an archaeological sub- 
ject, such as the monasteries of the Middle 
Ages, and not record in his enthusiasm as well 
as in the abundance of his exact knowledge, 
much detail that is dreary and wearisome to 
the layman. The author of this monumental 
work on the English monasteries can be for- 
given because of his conscientious habit, 
throughout the book, of wanting earnestly to 
have his readers feel his full enthusiasm for 
the living, organic, immortal impulse that 
created these monuments and the men who 
lived and served in their beautiful precincts 
for hundreds of years before bigotry and 
politics destroyed them. 

Many of the greatest of these buildings sur- 
vive gloriously and serve theistic ends for which 
they were not created. Many are irrevocably 
dead and in their grandeur, as at Fountains, 
they awaken the discomfort of vaguely felt, 
inexpressible reverence. Mr. Palmer has no 
fictitious devices to make the monasteries and 
abbeys live again, but in his accurate knowl- 
edge of the rule and custom that built and 
administered these complex organizations, he 
recreates atmosphere and a surprising human- 
ity in the daily service rendered both God and 
fellow man. 

The book is too exact and scientific a study 
of a strictly limited archaeological and archi- 
tectural field to give pleasure to a casual reader. 
But the keen delight it will be to readers who 
already know a little about monasteries in their 
historic and religious aspects, will recommend 
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it to many travellers and to many more who 
could never have the luxury of giving a sum- 
mer’s vacation to a casual survey of the field. 
For reference it is extremely valuable. Its 
index is complete. 


JOHN PALMER DARNALL. 


Animals in Greek Sculpture: a Survey. By 
Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. xti; 87. 66 plates, 
containing 236 figs. 11 drawings (unnumbered) 
in text. Oxford University Press, New York. 
1930. $10. 


This book will delight the lover of animals 
no less than the student of ancient art. The 
term ‘“‘sculpture’’ is generously employed by 
the author, being extended so as to include 
gems, coins, and occasionally terra-cottas. 
No fewer than twenty-three varieties of ani- 
mals appear in illustration, together with some 
few reptiles and birds. Such an imposing array 
will surely give the death-blow to an old- 
fashioned belief, still current in some quarters, 
that the Greek artist looked upon the animal 
creation with an indifferent eye. The most 
chronic of skeptics is destined to experience a 
change of heart if ever he catches sight of the 
figure of the mouse—of microscopic propor- 
tions, but with a marvellous nicety of detail— 
perched on the barley-leaf on a coin from 
Metapontum (fig. 184). 

The author has refrained, wisely enough, 
from attempting to make of the book a dreary 
catalogue of animal sculpture, mingling the 
bad with the good. Rather, she has chosen to 
make careful, and almost uniformly happy, 
selection of illustration from among the best 
monuments of antiquity. Familiar creatures— 
the lion, dog, horse, ox and goat—are abun- 
dantly reproduced in sculpture in relief and in 
the round. For showing the rarer animals, 
coins and gems come into play. 

The brief text is free from technicalities, 
and should prove palatable reading for any- 
one. The scholar will find in the section 
devoted to descriptions of the plates some 
useful material for further research. The 
quality of the plates themselves is above re- 
proach. 

A. D. FRASER. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


Palace think they are at least two 
hundred years old. 

One of the most interesting events, 
which occurred as we were finishing 
up the reconstruction work, was the 
visit of an old Mexican woman, Sefiora 
Ascensién de Leén, seventy-three years 
old, who came to the Palace one day 
(and through her granddaughter as 
interpreter) said she had come back to 
look at her old home and view the spot 
where she had last seen her mother 
alive. Her mother, she said, was mur- 
dered about sixty years ago for money 
(which she claimed is buried somewhere 
in the patio) and showed us the spot 
before the altar in the Room of the 
Blessed Virgin. She was a little girl 
of about thirteen at the time. The 
two men who murdered her mother 
took her with them into old Mexico. 
She has lived most of her life there, and 
only recently was able to come back 
to San Antonio for a visit. This, and 
many other interesting tales, which we 
heard from time to time, served to en- 
hance the romance with which this 
old building is enveloped. 

As you emerge from this eighteenth 
century home of the Spanish Govern- 
ors into the dazzling sunlight of present- 
day San Antonio, you will have to stop 
a moment to catch your breath. From 
the quiet, peaceful dreaminess of a 
Spanish home, you have stepped into 
the busy, commercial whirl of a mod- 
ern city. But often your memory will 
take you back to the old Palace and its 
patio—a feeling will creep over you 
that time has turned back and you are 
living in the happy, sleepy, romantic 
days of old San Antonio. 








